Dixiecrats on top in 
civil rights battle 
with aid of liberals 


By Lawrence Emery 


LITTLE AFTER MIDNIGHT on Aug, 

2 the Senate ended its sham battle on 
civil rights and adopted, 51 to 43, a bill 
amended to meaninglessness. Western 
and Northern liberal Democrats won the 
fight for the Dixie rebels. Sen. Olin D, 
Johnston (D-S.C.) gave them due credit 
when he said: “Quite frankly, the South 
alone would have been beaten to death 
on this issue without help.” 


In the vote on the crucial amendment 
providing jury trials in contempt-of- 
‘court cases, 39 Democrats voted for the 
crippling provision. Only nine Demo- 
_crats stood up against it. 

Two other amendments knocked out @ 
provision that would have permitted a 
proposed Civil Rights Commission to use 
volunteer assistance, and made the Com- 
mission director subject to Senate con- 
firmation. 


UP TO THE HOUSE: The bill as watered 
down was set for final Senate approval 
some time during the week of Aug. 12 and 
was expected to pass with a big majority. 
Southerners were convinced that the bill 
in its present form will do nothing to 
change their ancient way of life, but 
many would nevertheless vote against 16 
on principle. 

The Senate version must now be re- 
conciled with the far stronger measure 
adopted by the House. The House bill 
provides for no jury trial in contempt 
cases and contains a section that would 
extend Federal court protection to all 
civil rights in the Constitution and on 
the books. The House can accept or reject 
the Senate version, or amend it, or send 
it to a joint Senate-House conference 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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WHY FILIBUSTER WHEN YOU CAN WIN BY “COMPROMISE”? . 
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Celebrating in a victory team-handshake around quarterback Lyndon Johnson are some of the “liberal” and 
Dixiecrat Democratic senators who pushed through a phony jury-trial amendment emasculating the Civil 
Rights Bill. L. to r. are Church (Ida.), O'Mahoney (Wyo.), Johnson (Tex.), Russell (Ga.) and Kefauver (Tenn.). 
Other “liberals” in the coalition were Gore (Tenn.), Kennedy (Mass.), Magnuson (Wash.), Mansfield (Mont.) 


and Murray (Mont.). 


LAW SUITS IN NEW YORK; MOBS IN CHICAGO 





Two Northern fronts open in jimcrow fight 


HE BATTLE to drive racism from the 

schools and rip down ghetto walls was 
fought last week on Northern as well as 
In Chicago, there 
was bloody mob violence. In New York 
Northern 
court fights in the Clinton pattern, seek- 
ing to bring the Supreme Court’s deseg- 
regation decisions to Harlem, to Brook- 
lyn’s Bedford-Stuyvesant area and to the 
tight islands of Negro and Puerto Rican 


Southern battlefields 


City there opened the first 


housing in the suburbs. 


Northern opposition to 
echoed Southern 
necessarily 


battle-cries, 
not as stridently in 


side of integration. There were gradual- 
ists, those against “integration by force,” 
“separate-but-equal” advocates and a 
few outright segregationists who laid 
down pure Dixie doctrine in Chambers 
of Commerce meetings, 


integration 
though 
States 
which, by statute at least, are on the 


SEPARATE AND UNEQUAL: The fact of 
New York's “de facto“ jimcrow was sum- 
med up in this statistic: Of the 1,000,000 
pupils in elementary and junior high 
schools in New York, three out of every 
four go to schools that are at least 90% 
colored or 90% white. In the Negro and 
Puerto Rican areas of the city, the poor- 
est economically, school buildings are 
older and more crowded. They have 1,150 
of the city’s 1,450 new, inexperienced 
teachers. The Board of Examiners has 
certified 1,400 new elementary teachers 
to go to work this September. Most will 
go into the schools labeled “difficult,” 
while the experienced teachers remain in 
the 90% white schools. 


There are other charges: that educa- 
is insufficient 
that 


tion in colored schools 
foundation for higher education, 


guidance teachers steer Negro and Puer- 
to Rican children away from further 


academic study or the professions, persus- 
ading them into vocational schools. 


STORMY DEBATES: Last winter the 
Board of Education’s Commission on In- 
tegration submitted reports which called 
for staffing the “difficult” schools with 
experienced teachers, if possible by vol- 
unteers from faculties in the white 
schools, re-zoning where possible to 
achieve integration, building future 
schools in “marginal” areas where integ- 
ration would follow automatically. 


At an open hearing last February, most 
teachers’ organizations balked: the 
Teachers Union was the only one to come 
out for the integration plan. But Negro 
organizations rallied to it. Their spokes< 
men were tough and angry. Edward 3, 
Lewis, director of the N.Y. Urban League, 
said he found among those “who are 


(Continued on Page 4) 





CASTILLO’S MISRULE IN GUATEMALA 





Three-year prelude io a dictator’s death 


By Elmer Bendiner 

poe THE MOMENT that Carlos Cas- 

tillo Armas entered the green, rococo 
Presidential palace in Guatemala three 
years ago it was plain that his adminis- 
tration could not be serene. He had @ 
formidable job: to cancel land reform in 
the name of “liberty”; suppress unionists 
in order to make the trade unions “free’’; 
wipe out all opposition parties by way 
of substituting democracy for what he 
called “communism.” 

Castillo had one unfailing resource? 
money. More than $68,000,000 of U.S. 
government aid plus heavy investments 
from U.S. business poured into the coun- 
try. But even that tide of dollars brought 
worries. On all sides sprouted rival col- 


onels and politicos eager to elbow the 
President out of the way at the public 
trough, 

Bloodshed was in the cards and the 
elaborate precautions to guard Castillo, 
who never dared travel outside the capi- 
tal, indicated a persistent fear that the 
blood shed might one day be Castillo’s 
own, 


THE ASSASSIN: On July 26 a 20-year- 
old member of the Presidential Guard, 
Romeo Vasquez Sanchez, switched posts 
with another guard so that he could have 
an unobstructed view of the President 
and his wife as they entered the Palace 
dining room. As they passed, he lowered 
his rifle from its position of salute, fired 
four shots into the President, Then, ac- 


cording to the official communique, he 
turned the rifle on himself. Both men 
died instantly. 


The Government immediately an- 
nounced that documents found on Vas- 
quez or in his home constituted “proof 
that he was a communist.” These turned 
out to be a letter from a woman in charge 
of Moscow Radio’s Latin-American serv- 
ice thanking him for expressing interest 
in the broadcasts, and’a hand-written 
diary. In it Vasquez called the Soviet 
Union “first-class socialism” but also re- 
ferred to it as a “parody of true com- 
munism.” He called himself a “spiritual- 
ist.” 

Vasquez had been discharged from the 

(Continued om Page 6) 
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Sign the Brief 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

It is good to see these fine 
Amicus Briefs circulating in be- 
half of Morton Sobell. One earns 
a sense of dignity and integrity 
in signing the Brief and a feel- 
ing of responsibility in enlisting 
signatures and support. 


These signatures do more than 
cry for justice for Sobell. They 
encourage the Supreme Court 
justices to continue their efforts 
to restore America’s traditional 
civil liberties. They assure the 
court of popular support, offer- 
ing it a concrete weapon in re- 
futing the demands of reaction- 
ary and die-hard critics. 

Aaron Katz 





Test of a socialist 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

I would like to think that the 
U. S. Supreme Court in freeing 
Paul Sweezy might have been 
influenced by the following quo- 
tation from his editorial written 
before the decision, in the July- 
August issue of Monthly Review: 


“If one had to pick out a sin- 
gle test by which to separate 
genuine from pseudo-socialists in 
our time, surely there can be 
no doubt that a person’s atti- 
tude toward the Russian Revo- 
lution and the new society that 
emerged from it is that test. The 
genuine socialist knows that, 
whatever crimes and mistakes 
they may have committed, the 
Russian Bolsheviks for the first 
time boldly tackled THE deci- 
sive problem of the twentieth 
century. He knows that, what- 
ever their own successes and 
failures, the peoples of the So- 
viet Union have shown mankind 
the road it must take and by 
their heroic sacrifices have vast- 
ly eased the way for the later 
starters. Above all, he wants to 
see Soviet society not destroyed 
but humanized.” 

Ellis Colton 


Anti-jughead 
HANNA, UTAH: 

Am sending a dollar, wished it 
could be more but will have to 
go a little hungry even for that. 
But I don’t mind for I know I 
will have to go hungrier than 
from missing a meal if I miss the 
GUARDIAN. 

You see, I have been cussed, 
discussed, recussed and black- 
mailed for not being a good 
sheep and following the leaders 
we have in this town and state. 

Certain people around here 
don’t like what I write, read and 
think. But I intend going on and 
think the way I please as I spent 
three years in the army during 
World War II, most of it over 
the steaming jungles of C. B. I., 
for that right. 

I would like to add another 
word concerning the bomb tests 





How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


Supposing the Soviets elect 
to make their initial attack 
where the radioactive fallout 
wilk not be wasted, as it would 
be at sea. So they attack US. 
land targets, and the USS. 
counters against Soviet bases, 
and both are destroyed. At 
the end of this massive at- 
tack, who’s left? We're left— 
the Navy. 

—Adm. Arleigh A. Burke 
This Week, 7/28 

One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 
with every entry. Winner this week: 
H. Roberts, San Francisco, Calif. 











in Nevada as I live pretty close 
to the tests. I noticed after the 
tests for two successive days here 
a haze hanging around the hills 
so thick it darkened the sunlight 
considerably. It also caused a 
smarting in the eyes, throat and 
on the skin. I would not mention 
this if I hadn’t experienced the 
same thing at Hanna two or 
three years ago when they ex- 
ploded one of the other big 
bombs. 


Well, one thing: the ones that 
want the bombs are soaking up 
as much of it as are the rest of 
us. We all have to suffer for a 
few jugheads. 

B. A. Chiarelli. 


Read the label 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Note the inadequate label, 
printed in the smallest type, on 
this enclosed bread label. The 
bread contains a “dough cordi- 
tioner.” 


Reject bread that contains 
“dough conditioner” and all can- 
ned meats that contain that in- 
jurious chemical, sodium nitrate. 

W. P. C. 


Tranquility 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Why don’t you do your share 
to rid the world of the fear of 
communists by starting a fund 
to provide FREE THORAZINE 
TO THE FREE WORLD? 

Clara Promazine 


Oily questions 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

During the period of the Suez 
Canal shut-down, a committee 
of large oil company representa- 
tives received anti-trust immu- 
nity in order to route oil to Eu- 
rope. Subsequently, U.S. gasoline 
prices were raised because of a 
“shortage.” 


Last February and March, the 
House Commerce Committee 
conducted hearings into the sit- 
uation. On page 426 of the pub- 
lished hearings, Asst. Sec. of In- 
terior Wormser together with his 
subordinate, Dir. Stewart of the 
office of Oil and Gas, stated that 
they made no effort to ascertain 
whether Mexican oil was avail- 
able in the “emergency.” 


During this same period, U.S. 
Congressmen were receiving the 
annual report by Sen. Bermudez 
of the Mexican Oil Co., indicat- 
ing that surplus oil was available 
for export. Mr. Stewart stated he 
had not read Sen. Bermudez’ an- 


nual report. Further, no data re- 
garding Mexican capabilities was 
furnished to the U.S. oil com- 
pany committee because, said 
Mr. Stewart, “it simply didn’t 
occur to us.” 

Question: Is the U.S. Dept. of 
Interior subject to the large 
oil companies? Is the U.S. Dept. 
of Interior still punishing Mexi- 
co for its nationalization of oil 
properties in 1937? 

Name Withheld 


Top to bottom 
GRAND JUNCTION, MICH. 

If that soldier in Formosa 
didn’t want people looking at his 
wife taking a shower, instead of 
killing the peeper why didn’t he 
give her a couple of spanks where 
she is fat and tell her to pull the 
shades down? 

That would be more sensible 
than killing and starting an in- 
ternational riot and making en- 
emies. 

From top to bottom Americans 
seem to be poor diplomats. 

George H. Smith 


High-time 
ERWIN, TENN. 

In The Folklore of Capitalism, 
by Thurman Arnold, occurs this 
rather keen observation: “Lib- 
eral movements always die in a 
time when the folklore is ques- 
tioned. They rise again when 
men think they know what the 
eternal verities are, and there- 
fore can find a firm platform 
from which to attack the con- 
tinual backsliding from those 
verities.” 

To put it in simpler form: it’s 
about time, ain’t it, that the 


people of the USA woke up to the 
continual idiocy and roguery of 
the “Cadillac Cabinet” in Wash- 
ington and put in a government 
with some regard for principle 
and the rights and needs of the 
common people. 


Ernest Seeman 








WALL STARLET jouRwaL 


Wall Street Journal 

“The point is, how do we know 

you didn’t fall down the eleva- 
tor shaft deliberately?” 


The rights of aliens 
ELSINORE, CALIF. 

America welcomes expatriates 
from other lands who have failed 
their countries in critical tests 
while expelling as unworthy 
those who have measured up to 
every attribute of citizenship. 

The Republic, strong in pro- 
ductive capacity of its workers 
and its great natural resources, 
with hand outstretched for peace 
and commerce with every coun- 
try, need not fear either native 
or alien advocating ideals for so- 
cial change. The founders fore- 
saw the stress and strain of gov- 
ernment, and provided for pro- 
tection of aliens. The musty 
trappings of monarchy or the 
brutality of greedy imperialism 
are not for us. The “American 
Way,” provided by the Constitu- 
tion, is, first, the advocacy of 
change, then analysis and free 
discussion, then decision when 
the people speak. Harry F. Kane 


Pen-pals wanted 
DEHIWALA, CEYLON 
I am a young Ceylonese who 
would like to correspond with 
young Americans (of either sex) 
who are interested in Asia and 
its peoples. I would particularly 
like to hear from those who are 
roving journalists and others in- 
terested in travel in these re- 
gions. 
K. Samaraturga 
201 Allan Avenue 
Dehiwala, Ceylon 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: U. 8. & pose 
sessions, Canada, Latin America, Phil. 
ippine Islands, $3 a year. First class 
and air mail on request. United Kinge 
dom one guinea 4 year payable te 
GUARDIAN London Bureau, 16 Talbot 
Sq., London W2, England; otherwise $4 
® year overseas. GUARDIAN Paris 
Bureau, 103, avenue de Gravelle, st 
Maurice (Seine), France. Single copies 
10c. Re-entered as second class matter 


Feb. 20, 1953, at the Post Office at 
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Have fun, but don’t forget— 


F YOU’RE ENJOYING A CAREFREE SUMMER, fine! You’ve un- 
doubtedly earned it. But there are others—people of concern to 
you, we think—whose summers (and futures) are by no means free 
from care. We urge a thought for some of these now, backed up with 
much-needed contributions for struggles-in-progress, summer or no. 
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@ Judy and Grady Jenkins and their two infant children, of 
New Orleans, face the task against fearful odds of mounting a de- 
fense against indictments under Louisiana's “subversive” laws for 
carrying on an unrelenting fight against their state’s segregation 
practices. Grady Jenkins, most will remember, was chained to his 
hospital bed, where he lay helpless with tuberculosis, when the in- 
dictment against him was handed down. 


Mrs. Anita Block of New York, author, lecturer and one-time 
associate editor of the old Socialist Call, has undertaken chairman- 
ship of a national Committee to Defend Grady and Judy Jenkins. 
Contributions should be sent to Jack Shulman, treasurer, 860 River- 
side Dr., New York 32, N.Y. 


e@ Attorney George Shibley of Long Beach, Calif., has been in 
jail since January on a three-year sentence for ‘‘contempt” of a Ma- 
rine Corps court before which he was illegally hauled by force after 
his successful defense of a Marine sergeant court-martialed for 
“interfering with private enterprise” by giving lifts to fellow Marines 
at the El Toro base. 


The implications of Shibley’s imprisonment have aroused law- 
yers and others all over the country; and perhaps some day the prin- 
ciples at issue—military interference with civilians and the right of 
military personnel to legal representation without harassment, not to 
mention frameup and railroading tactics used against Shibley—will 
be aired before an appropriate tribunal. 


Today, however, the only recourse for Shibley is executive clem- 
ency. The Shibley Defense Committee, headed by the ex-Marine he 
defended, asks signatures to a clemency petition to President Eisen- 
hower. The Committee's address: Box 748, Long Beach, Calif. 


@ In Cleveland eight people face trial for conspiracy to falsify 
Taft-Hartley non-communist affidavits of two of them, Fred and 
Marie Haug, husband and wife, when they were trade union officers 
more than five years ago. The Supreme Court has reversed two T-H 
convictions, those of Ben Gold and Clinton Jencks, thus probably ter- 
minating other similar T-H convictions now under appeal in lower 
courts. The “conspiracy” approach, if successful, would circumvent 
the Supreme Court’s rejection of past T-H prosecution procedures. 
Contributions may be sent to the Haugs, 14720 Milverton Rd., Cleve- 
land 20, Ohio. 


@ The American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born has 
won a partial stay of a two-month-old injunction preventing it from 
raising funds in New York. The law invoked was one aimed at char- 
ity rackets but the prosecution has made it clear that it seeks to put 
the Committee out of business as “subversive.” 


The ACPFB is now permitted to raise funds for office mainten- 
ance and its own defense against the N.Y. State attack, pending 
further hearings in September. Contributions may be sent to the 
Committee at 49 E. 21 St., New York 10, N.Y. 


T PRESS TIME, pacifists representing Non-Violent Action 

Against Nuclear Weapons were planning civil disobedience 
against bomb tests scheduled for this week at Las Vegas. Coordinator 
of the action, former Baptist minister and now Quaker Lawrence 
Scott, said the group expected to be arrested but that they believe, 
with India’s late Mahatma Gandhi, “that disobedience to the law 
of the state becomes a duty when it comes in conflict with the law 
of God.” The group may be addressed at Room 1601, 1133 Broadway, 
New York 10, N.Y.; or 236 West Utah Ave., Las Vegas, Nev. 


We have been rebuked by a reader for not writing up the Wel- 
come Home meeting at Carnegie Hall July 24 for the recently-re- 
leased Communist leaders imprisoned under the Smith Act. It was @ 
fine meeting (1,600 people turned out on a broiling summer night); 
the returned all seemed in good fighting trim: the one everyone 
wanted to hear most, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, spoke last and briefly, 
promising to have plenty more to say later. The GUARDIAN’s John 
T. McManus was among the welcoming speakers. Enough said? 


—THE GUARDIAN 
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OPPOSITION WIDESPREAD BUT DISJOINTED 





Lebanese government plays 
U.S. game in Middle East 


By Tabitha Petran 
Guardian staff correspondent 

BEIRUT, LEBANON 
ROM ALEPPO in Syria, near the 
Turkish border, the road runs through 
barren, dusty plains and _ occasional 
crowded towns and villages to the bor- 
ders of Lebanon. In Syria our cab journey 
was uneventful. After clearing Lebanese 
customs and border security around mid- 
night, we sped towards the mountains 
and Beirut. Suddenly the car skidded to 
a halt before a roadblock of two armed 
cars. Helmeted soldiers, waving guns, 
ordered the male passengers out and 
questioned them with powerful flashlights 
fixed on their eyes. They and our car 
were searched. Twice more before reach- 
ing Beirut we were stopped by similar 
roadblocks. The searches, I learned later, 
were part of the government’s campaign 
to bolster its charges that Syria is smug- 

gling arms into Lebanon. 


The impression ot a country dominated 
by petty gangsters proved lasting. Almost 
the first person I encountered at Na- 
tional Front headquarters (the opposi- 
tion in the recent elections), was a woman 
whose two sons had been arrested for 
trying to vote for opposition candidates. 
Another chance meeting was with a man 
who had just spent 12 days in jail. His 
crime: he had worked for the opposition, 
Such arrests were said to be common- 
place and were easy to believe with the 
newspapers reporting cabinet approval of 
a law permitting “preventive arrest” of 
newsmen. Detailed stories of the govern- 
ment’s use of police and gendarmerie— 
and its hiring of known outlaws—to ter- 
rorize the people into a “Ja” vote were 
heard everywhere. 


A MAN’S PRICE: The biggest scandal 
took place the day I reached Beirut. 
Fouad Ghosn, the candidate opposing 
Foreign Minister Charles Malik in a 
North Lebanon district, announced his 
withdrawal 15 minutes before the expira- 
tion of the deadline. His move followed 
two calls made by the American ambas- 
sador at the President's residence and a 
7-hour session among Ghosn, Malik and 
President Chamoun. The price of Ghosn’'s 
withdrawal was said to be $300,000. 


The scandal was on every tongue, for 
“McCarthy” Malik, as he is known here, 
is easily the most despised man in the 
country. His closest rival for this distinc- 
tion appears to be President Chamoun. 
Malik is frequently referred to as the 
“Voice of America.” 

Here “Malikism” means labelling as 
“communist” anyone who criticizes U.S. 
policy. But it is not effective. Three op- 
position leaders—Saeb Salam, Abdallah 


Yafi and Houssein Ouwyny—all former 
premiers, laughingly introduced them- 
selves to me as “‘Lebanon’s three leading 
communists and public enemies No. 1 of 
the U.S. State Dept.” Their comments 
on U.S. policy were bitter. This is the 
more noteworthy since the opposition is 
generally led by conservative politicians 
or feudal lords. Only the rich can afford 
election to Parliament in a country where 
political parties scarcely exist in the 
Western sense. 


THAT BRINK AGAIN: Saeb Salam said 
bluntly: “American policy has estranged 
all its friends. Your are fooling yourselves 
if you blame this estrangement on the 
communists. It is a bulldozer policy crush- 
ing all before it. The feeling against 
America is getting stronger every day.” 

Yafi added: “If Dulles continues to di- 
vide the world into pro-Americans and 
communists, with nothing in between, he 
will throw us all over the brink. The US, 
is leading the world to catastrophe.” 


The National Front is a loose organiza- 
tion of diverse trends which came to- 
gether in the train of events after the 
invasion of Egypt. When President Cha- 
moun, in defiance of a cabinet decision, 
refused to cut off relations with Britain 
and France, Yafi, then premier, and Sal- 
am, Minister of State, resigned. The new 
government won a vote of confidence and 
Chamoun proclaimed support of the Ei- 
senhower Doctrine. 


This action crystallized the opposition 
of those who had watched with growing 
resentment the government’s flirtation 
with the Baghdad Pact. They regarded 
this as a violation of Lebanon’s “‘tradi- 
tional role as peacemaker and mediator” 
with other Arab countries. 


RELIGIOUS ISSUE: The Front’s stand 
is that Lebanon, as an Arab country, 
must develop economic, political, cultural 
ties with other Arab countries and re- 
main free of pacts with West or East. 
The identification is with the national 
movement led by Egypt's President Nas- 
ser. But not all the opposition agrees, 
Some, like the right-wing socialists, are 
inclined to favor the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine, 


Many joined the National Front be- 
cause of their opposition to Chamoun's 
“dictatorship” and what they assert is a 
“deliberate American-inspired policy of 
trying to divide Moslems and Christians.” 
Ahmed Assad, a rich landowner from the 
South, who has served continuously in 
Parliament since 1936, told me: 

“Chamoun is trying to destroy our 
unity by telling the Christians: ‘The Mos- 
lems will kill you.” We Moslems, and 





Christians, have lived together as broth- 
ers for centuries. There are no differ- 
ences between the communities. This 
unity is our life. To destroy it is to de- 
stroy our country.” 


A Lebanese writer, active in the peace 
movement, complained bitterly of “the 
U.S. effort to incite religious dissensions. 
The government, pushed by the Ameri- 
cans, has made these elections take the 
form of a defiance of the Moslems, All 
the leading Moslem candidates except one 
were defeated. In Beirut it was a catas- 
trophe.” 


THE MANIPULATORS: How were the 
election results achieved? Assad, a pow- 
erful politician, described what happened 
in South Lebanon. Chamoun, who should 
have been neutral, visited his district to 
tell people to vote against Assad, called 
local chiefs to the Presidency warning 
them to bring in a victory for the gov- 
ernment. Security police and gendarmerie 
came into the district. Eight were killed; 
1,000 were imprisoned, beaten, fined. On 
election day many persons were prevent- 
ed from going to the polls. Government 
decrees shifted villages from one district 
to another so that, even though Assad’s 
lists got 33,000 votes to the government's 
25,000, “we lost and they won.” In one 
village with 764 votes, every vote went to 
the government, although Assad won 
there often. 


One of the most significant votes was 
that for Antoun Thabet, a leading figure 
in the peace movement. Although he 
spent not a piastre, had no car and no 
watchers at the polls, he won 11,052 votes 





» 


* 


ONLY THE RICH GET EISENHOWER CADILLACS 
The people in Beirut still rely on donkeys to haul thetr goods 


in Beirut’s first district (winners got 17,< 
000). His vote was interpreted as a direct 
protest against U.S. policy. 


BRITISH ARE ACTIVE: According to 
opposition leaders, another significant 
fact was that “although the Americans 
paid the bribes, British agents were elect- 
ed.” Salam admitted that “there was a 
period when the British allowed their 
agents to play the American role.” But 
this does not pertain now; the British are 
working feverishly, it is believed here, to 
cash in on the opposition to American 
policy to restore some of their lost pres- 
tige in the Middle East. Opposition lead- 
ers say that Chamoun, “who was always 
a British agent but on a higher level,” 
has outfoxed the Americans. 


The appearance of the opposition here 
is a tribute to the self-defeating nature 
of U.S. policy as well as to the attraction 
of the Arab national movement. But 
where the opposition is going is by no 
means clear. Saudi Arabia’s King Saud 
has attempted to “mediate” with opposi- 
tion leaders but he may have deepened 
differences within the National Front. 


Front leaders assert they will continue 
to fight ‘‘to restore law and order, end 
the rule of gangsterism, and return to 
Lebanon's old policy of being friendly to 
everybody but under directions from no 
one.” But concrete plans and program are 
still lacking. Whatever develops, however, 
this revolt by largely conservative and 
wealthy Lebanese, assisted as they may 
be by left organizations, would seem to be 
the handwriting on the wall for present 
U.S. policy,in the Middle East. 





SNATCHED BY U. S. FROM MEXICAN HAVEN 





Five anti-fascists fight return to Franco Spain 


HE U.S. NAVY was charged in a Los 

Angeles Federal Court this month 
with kidnapping from Mexico five Span- 
ish anti-fascist sailors in an effort to re- 
turn them to Franco Spain where they 
may face imprisonment, torture and pos- 
sibly death. 


The five—Enrique Medina Fernandez, 
Gines Martinez, Victor Rodriquez, Man- 
uel Fernandez Rodriquez and Augustine 
Cabrera Oroza—came ashore when three 
Spanish destroyers on a training cruise 
docked at San Ysidro, Calif., on July 4. 
They slipped over the border to Tijuana, 
Mexico, and claimed political asylum, 
Mexico, which has no diplomatic rela- 
tions with Franco Spain, has been a ref- 
uge for many Spanish anti-fascists. 


A Spanish naval captain and a U.S. 
Navy shore patrol tried in vain to per- 
suade the men to return voluntarily from 
Mexico. The Mexican Ministry of For- 
eign Relations said there was no evidence 





of political persecution and the men were 
brought back to the U.S. in the custody 
of U.S. naval authorities. A member of 
the American Civil Liberties Union learn- 
ed of the sailors’ plight from a news- 
paper item. The ACLU then sought their 
release in proceedings before Federal 


Judge Thurmond Clarke in Los Angeles. 


LONG DREAM: Civil rights attorney 
A. L. Wirin charged in court that USS. 
Naval and Immigration officials. along 
with Mexican authorities had persuaded 
the seamen to sign a document they did 
not understand, which in effect asked 
that they be returned to the U.S. Wirin 
called the document fraudulent, said the 
Navy had acted “completely outside the 
law” and that the men were virtually 
shanghaied. In some respects the seizure 
of the men recalled the manner in which 
Morton Sobell has described his own re- 
moval from Mexico, 

While the hearings were on in Judge 
Clarke’s court the Mexican government 
reversed its earlier ruling and announced 
it would admit the sailors to sanctuary 
as refugees. The men appeared in court 
under heavy guard of U.S. sailors and 
Marines and were permitted no chance to 
talk with newsmen. They testified that 
they feared imprisonment and death if 


they were returned to Spain. A N.Y. Post 
correspondent quoted one of them as 
saying: “We have dreamed of getting 
away from the Franco regime all our 
lives.” 


LAST-MINUTE STAY: On Aug. 1 Judge 
Clarke ruled that they were subject to 
the terms of a 1902 treaty with Spain 
governing the return of military desert- 
ers and ordered them returned to their 
ships. On Aug. 3 attorney Wirin won a 
last-minute restraining order from Judge 
Clarke giving him 10 days to appeal to 
the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals in 
San Francisco. 


Wirin said that if necessary he would 
ask for a further stay on Aug. 12. Mean- 
while the Navy turned the men over to 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service which is holding them as “aliens 
illegally in this country.” 


5 eh, Meet OE 
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‘MUST WE PUT UP WITH THAT?’ 





_ Polish press in campaign 
against local bureaucracy 


By Ursula Wassermann 
Special to the Guardian 

WARSAW 
ETURNING TO POLAND after an ab- 
sence of 10 months—months which 
in historical terms introduced the most 
profound changes in Poland’s post-war 
life—my first impressions were how little 
it had changed. at least from the way 
it had appeared to me during those dra- 
matic months before the October Revolu- 
tion. The political discussion which by 
the summer of 1956 had reached its peak 
continues with full vigor, although the 
emphasis today has shifted somewhat 
from theory to day-to-day practice. Dis- 
cussion is as free and unfettered as in 
any country I have known, with the pos- 
sible exception of foreign policy issues 
where a certain caution prevails. Censor- 
ship, which still exists, came to a virtual 
end long before October as far as domes- 

tic problems were concerned. 
Newspapermen and women write as 
they please. and what they please at 
times gives little pleasure to the local 
bureaucracy. Today almost every paper 
in the country is running & campaign 
against examples of inefficiency, bureau- 
cratic abuses. low wages and other pub- 
lic discontents. One example: Expres 
Wieezorny, Warsaw’s most widely read 
evening paper, has for some time been 
mounting a campaign under the heading 
“Must we put up with that?” Must we 
put up with coffee that tastes like dish- 
water? Bad service in all public restau- 
rants? Long queues in every Delicatesy 
and at every bus stop? Escalators in de- 
partment stores which have never run? 


ism: that their greatest contribution to 
socialism will be to make it work at home. 


Larger political and economic issues, 
of course, continue to find full coverage 
in the press, and the recent ouster of 
the Old Guard from the Presidium of the 
Soviet Union gave rise to a spate of com- 
ments. Tribuna Ludu, the CP central or- 
gan. headlined its editorial: ‘“‘The Victory 
of the New.” Apart from the ouster of 
Malenkov—which observers here fail to 
understand unless it is based on a per- 
sonal rivalry with Khrushchev — the 
changes in Moscow are warmly welcomed. 
The hope is expressed everywhere that 
they will bring about not only a lessening 
of international tension but greater un< 
derstanding of Poland and the aspira- 
tions of other socialist states—especially 
Hungary, whose tragedy is felt keenly 
by every Pole. 


Freedom of the press seems far more 
secure today, despite the fact that cen- 
sorship is still on the books. “We fight 
it continuously,” the editor of one of 
Poland's largest papers told me. “As jour- 
nalists we must fight for the complete 
freedom of the press, but we must also 
develop a sense of responsibility.” ‘This 
emphasis on responsibility and self-dis- 
cipline one finds everywhere in Poland 
today.) The press on the whole is as in- 
teresting, lively and on as high a level 
as the best in the West. 


A SENSE OF RELIEF: The general at- 
mosphere has changed as well. The ten- 
sion and high-pitched excitement of last 
vear has given way to a certain quiet joy 








IN WARSAW 


NEARLY EVERYBODY READS... 


Censorship of the press has relaxed, particularly on domestic issues 


Poland today is more nearly the master 
of her own house than at any time since 
the final partition at the end of the 18th 
century. 


Intellectually, there has been such a 
vast broadening of views in the last two 
years, and not only in Poland proper. The 
ever-increasing cultural and _ scientific 
contacts with the rest of the world—and 
especially the Western world—have 
helped enormously to increase the sense 
of belonging. Polish artists and actors 
have performed abroad, one of the most 
successful groups being Warsaw's Yid- 
dish Theatre, which had a season both 
in Paris and London. Warsovians, in turn, 
have been treated to such a variety as the 
Comédie Francaise, the Shakespeare Me- 
morial Theater, featuring Sir Laurence 
Olivier ‘who charmed an entire nation), 
and the Cleveland Orchestra, which re- 
ceived the longest standing ovation in 
the memory of Warsaw music lovers. 


THE BIG CHANGE: Materially speaking, 


nomy. But basic necessities have not in- 
creased in cost, so that now there is g 
little more money available for clothes 
and shoes and accessories. Fruits and 
flowers abound and at reasonable cost. 
The economic problems—which are stil] 


very grave—appear a little less worri- 
some. 
Yet, how profoundly things have 


changed—not in the last 10 months but 
in the last few years—became clear to 
me in a talk with an old friend whom I 
first knew as a diplomat abroad. Since 
then he had spent three years in prison 
on charges of high treason. He was re- 
leased 2! years ago and rehabilitated 
18 months later. Today he is getting 
ready to leave as Poland's ambassador to 
a great Asian power while the man re- 
sponsible for his conviction awaits trial 


here this summer. 

“He was an honest man,’ my friend 
said. ‘He thought he was serving the 
Party. And I am glad that he at least 


will have a fair and public trial and legal 





of living. There is no smugness; there is my first impression was one of change: counsel.” This generosity of spirit re- 

MAKE IT WORK AT HOME: Poles have an almost universal sense of relief. This Everybody, and especially the women, flects the atmosphere in Poland today. 

cecided that they must first deal with relaxation is as much emotional as in- seems better dressed. More consume? There have been no excutions here for 

malpractices at home rather than at- tellectual and material. There is an ele- goods are available and wages have in- many years and no political arrests since 
tempt to solve the issues of world social- ment of security based on the fact that creased in many branches of the eco- October. 

© ® The answer of embattled Negro par- gangs of whites have smashed the win- 

Jimecrow fight ents to the official runaround and the dows, wrecked the furniture, terrorized 


Continued from Page 1) 
supposed to make this program work some 
excellent prototypes of the White Citi- 
Councils 

The reports were adopted by the Board 
with “reservations.” What that meant 
was revealead last month when Supt. of 
Schools William Jansen made public his 
plan of action. It assured the city that 
no children would be transported by buses 
to effect integration. even if the children 
ana parents were willing. Redistricting 
would be left in the hands of associate 
superintendents. The principle of keep- 
ing the schools as neighborhood institu- 
tions would take precedence over integ- 
vation. The plan was discussed at a stormy 
meeting of the Board on July 25 and sev- 
¢ral Negro members of the Commission 
on Integration threatened to resign. 

ater Dr. Kenneth B. Clark, psychol- 
ogy professor at City College and a mem- 
ber of the Commission. called it a “unani- 
mous revolt.’ He said: ‘‘We feel that the 
Superintendent is deliberately confusing 
Gelaying. distorting and side-tracking 


zens 


the reports of cur commission The 
people of New York will not tolerate this 
Fabotage 

ACTION DEMANDED: The Urban 


League’s director Lewis charged that the 
Board was “sitting on its hands while 
Supt. of Schools William Jansen tears the 
heart out of the nation’s most compre- 
hensive school integration program.” 
Earlier in the summer delegations repre- 
renting the NAACP, the Negro Teachers 
Assn. and the Parents Committee for 
Better Education had told Mayor Wagner 
they were “tired of promises,” of a “wa- 
tered-down curriculum in separate 
echools. 

They charged that there had been no 
real effort to get teachers to volunteer 
for schools in non-white areas. Of 40,000 
teachers in the school system, only 25 
had asked for such assignments by mid- 
July. 


THE SEGREGATORS: The Board hea 





N ¥ Herald Tribune 
“I didn't want to be mistaken for 
the Ku Klux Klan.” 


wiped out other promises of the integra- 
tion commission’s winter report. The new 
school budget allocated sums for school 


kites that seemed likely to perpetuate 
segregation. Rose Russell, legislative di- 
rector of the Teachers Union, called the 


proposals “deeply disappointing.” 


Meanwhile Chambers of Commerce in 
suburbs where some white families had 
fled as color barriers began to crumble 
in Manhattan, rallied against what they 
called “forced integration.’ They were 
the same groups that had whipped up 
the red scare that decimated the city’s 
teaching staff, the ones that led the suc- 
cessful fight to destroy legislation that 
would have outlawed segregation in pri- 
vate housing. 

Last January parents in East Queens 
received in the mail leaflet reprints of a 
speech by Georgia’s Atty. Gen. Eugene 
Cook, denouncing the NAACP. The enve- 
lopes revealed no source but carried a 
Queens postmark. Other Queens residents 
received a newsletter from Merwin K, 
Hart of the National Economics Council, 
a virulently reactionary organization. It 
was titled: “The Red Hand in New York 
Schools.” 


rabid race-haters was a series of law 
suits that could have repercussions ir 
many parts of the country 

ATTACK ZONING SYSTEM: Mrs. Mae 


Mallory was the first to file in the state 
Supreme Court to compel the Board t 
allow her 12-year-old daughter Leola t« 


attend school outside her district. Her 
attorney, Paul B. Zuber, charged that 
the school to which Leola was assigned 


+ 


for next September, P.S. 88, an all-Negrc 
junior high school at 117th St. and St. 
Nicholas Av is inadequately taffed 
lacks a well oriented curriculum and has 
a building that is substandard and hazar- 
dous. But his petition adds that even if 
those conditions were rectified Leola’s 
schooling would still be inferior because 
It would be segregated. 
Citing the VU. S. Supreme 
ing declaring separate but equal facilities 
unconstitutional, he challenges the le- 
gality of the Board's zoning policy. 


Court's rul- 


A similar 


“A 
vil 


suit was filed by Mr. and 
William Robinson of the Bronx whc 
aiso retained Mr. Zuber. The Amsterdam 
News reported that 25 additional deseg- 
suits would be filed charging 
zoning System “provides a pri- 
education for white children in a 
public school system.” Mr. Zuber said he 
hopes to have a before the fall 
term opens 

CHICAGO VIOLENCE: ‘Permissive 
ing’ has been offered as a way out—al- 
lowing children to attend out-of-zone 
schools when parents request it. The N.Y. 
Times education editor Benjamin Fine 
reported it was successfully tried in “‘bor- 
der” cities such as St. Louis 


regation 
nat the 


vate 


ruling 


z0on- 


and Louis- 


ville. Contrary to official fears, few 
white families asked to transfer their 
children out of integrated schools. Ne- 
gro families instead won transfers of 
their children into hitherto white 
schools. 

In Chicago the battle was being fought 
with clubs and stones. For four vears 


the dozen Negro families in the Trumbull 
Park Housing project. On Sunday, July 
i Negro mothers’ club picnic at near- 
by Calumet Par was broken up by 
whites. Police rejected all complaints, told 
the women they should have picnicked 
elsewhere. 


The following Sunday, July 28. white 

youths stoned, knifed and clubbed a pic- 
nic party of the Bodine Social and Civic 
Club, a Negro group of about 75 people. 
The club's secretary. Leo Blackburn, said 
the Negroes used bottles and baseball 
bats to protect their women and chil- 
dren. At least 35 were reported injured, 
34 of them Negroes including one two- 
vear-old. 
CLEAR WARNING: Police 
minutes after the fighting started and 
by then more than 500 were involved in 
the riot. White boys pulled Negro drivers 
from buses and trucks and beat them 
almost to unconsciousness.. Police ar- 
rested 35, including five Negroes charged 
with “carrying concealed weapons.’ The 
whites charged with ‘disturbing 
misdemeanor. Most of the 
who were under 16, were assigned 
to family court and released in $25 bond. 
Two others, aged 17 and 18. had bail set 
at $100 


The 


ei, « 


arrived 20 


were 
the peace a 
whites 


Defender, a Negro daily in Chi- 
cago, warned editorially: ‘“Distressing as 
these clashes are, nevertheless they are 
no more ominous than the apathy, in- 
difference and even connivance exhib- 
ited by the Park District Police. And 
when you add to that attitude the inde- 
fensible laxity of the courts in dealing 
with those guilty of trampling on the 
rights of Negro citizens, the picture is 
not reassuring. The explosive effect of 
accumulative grievances may shatter all 
precedents of blood spilled. in racial 
strife born out of an untenable and in- 
tolerable Hitler concept of the ‘superior 
race’. Smoldering resentment may 
flare up any moment like prairie fires 
Searing e\ 


erything in its path.” 
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GOP POLITICS: THE OPPORTUNIST VS. THE OLD GUARD 





Knowland defies lke and Nixon in 1960 bid 


By Martin Hall 

Special to the Guardian 
LOS ANGELES 
OLITICAL OBSERVERS all over the 
nation are watching the cat-and-dog 
fight among three leading California Re- 
publicans — Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon. Sen. William F. Knowland and 
Gov. Goodwin Knight—for control of the 
California Gelegation to the 1960 G.O.P. 
convention. What is developing now 
within the badly-split California Repub- 
lican Party may turn into a significant 
prelude to the 1960 Presidential race, 
The powers behind two of these men, 
Nixon and Knowland, are playing for 
high stakes. They hope to put their man 

in the White House. 


California, the fastest-growing state in 
the West, is already prominently repre- 
sented on the top national level in the 
offices of the Vice President, the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court and the 
leader of the Republican minority in the 
U.S. Senate. Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
the former Governor of California, who 
a few years ago was seriously considered 
as a Presidential candidate, seems to 
have decided to make his mark on the 
Supreme Court rather than in national 
politics. He has made an excellent be- 
ginning. 


THE NIXON DRIVE: That leaves Nixon 
and Knowland, California’s senior Sen- 
ator. Both have been badly bitten by the 
Presidential bug. These two, who until 


recently seemed to have few aifferences 
in political outlook, have vastly different 
personalities. Richard Milhous Nixon, the 
“little boy who made good.” is a political 
upstart. Driven by a boundless personal 





Fitzpatarick in St. Louis 


Fitz} Post-Dispatch 
Flash Knowland is ready 


ambition which has never been ham- 
pered by scruples, he rode the crest of 
the wave of anti-red hysteria right up 


to the second highest position in the U.S. 
Government and placed himself “one 
heart-beat away from the White House.” 
From a Senate seat won in a sensational 
camnaign of character assassination that 
vmbolized the McCarthy era, he won the 
Vice Presidential nomination. Elected 
with Gen. Eisenhower, he managed to 
gain the confidence and fatherly affec- 
tion of the President to such an extent 
that he now is obviously being groomed 
by the palace guard as the heir-apparent 
to the White House. 


ro achieve his end Nixon had to drop 
early rough-and-tumble style and 
assume the dignity of a statesman. To 
permit some of the glory of the Presi- 
dent's great personal popularity to re- 
flect on himself, he had to become some- 
thing of a younger edition of Mr. Eisen- 
hower as the leader of that amorphous 
thing called “modern Republicanism.” It 
here that he may have made a fateful 
mistake, 


IKE’S INFLUENCE: For the Republican 





HOW TO BE AN OPPORTUNIST IN STATESMAN’S CLOTHING 
Nixon's problem, if he is to succeed Eisenhower, is to live down his dirty-fighter 
reputation and bill himself as a straight-shooter. He may have gotten some good 
advice from W. Germany's Chancellor Adenauer when they met in Washington 


earlier 


old guard has become increasingly sus- 
picious of what they unsmilingly call 
Ike’s “New Dealism.”’ Whatever Mr. Eis- 
enhower’s ideas were when he announced 
in 1956 his intention to “remake” the 
Republican Party, the results have not 
been encouraging, Perhaps the main rea- 
son ironically has been the successful 
Republican move under President Tru- 
man to push through a Constitutional 
Amendment lhmiting the Presidency to 
two terms. That makes Mr. Eisenhower 
a lame-duck President long before his 
second term is over. It robs him of a pow- 
erful instrument to assert his leadership 
over the party. It is hard to say how many 
present Republican members of Congress 
would be in Washington today if they 
had not ridden in on the coat-tails of the 
President. That will not happen again: 
whoever is the Republican candidate in 
1960. it will not be anyone with half the 
President's personal appeal. The Repub- 
lican politicians know well that next time 
around they will have to run on their 
own. Those who felt it prudent to min- 
imize their disagreements with Ike's pole 
icies feel no such compunction any longer, 
The result has been clear in the growing 
difficulties of the Administration in get- 
ting support among the Republicans in 
Congress for White House bills. 


THE KNOWLAND DRIVE: That is where 
William Fife Knowland comes into the 
picture. The man who more than sym- 
bolically succeeded the late Senator Taft 
as leader of his party in the Senate is 
no lover of “modern Republicanism.” He 
has not hesitated to voice his open dis- 
agreements with the President domes- 
tically, and even more so in foreign af- 
fairs. Knowland, with all his narrowness 
and with his many antediluvian ideas, 
has principles of a sort. He is not Nixon’s 
kind of opportunist. 


There is little of the spectacular in the 
political career of the son of the pub- 
lisher of the Oakland Tribune. He was 
born a politician. At 12 he campaigned 
for the Harding-Coolidge ticket. At 16 he 
was head of the finance committee of 
the Coolidge-Dawes Republican Club of 
Alameda. At 22 he became a member 
of the Republican State Central Com- 
mittee. 


After that he really picked up speed. 
At 24 he was California’s youngest State 
Assemblyman, at 26 its youngest State 
Senator. Four years later he was elected 
Republican National Committeeman for 
California. At 33 he became chairman 
of the executive committee of the Natl. 
Republican Committee. Untiring energy, 
faithfulness to his job, a plodding kind of 


ihis year. 


ambition — and money — have brought 
him up the political ladder. 


A DIFFERENT GAME: He was serving 
as major in the U.S. Army in Europe 
when he read in Stars and Stripes that 
his father’s lifelong friend, Gov. Warren, 
had appointed him to succeed the late 
Sen. Hiram Johnson in Washington. He 
has been re-elected easily, the last time 
winning the endorsement of both major 
parties under California’s cross-filing 
provisions. Both as Senate Majority 
Leader and later as Minority Leader he 
has made valuable and lasting connec- 
tions with his colleagues from all parts 
of the nation. 


Such a man, by his very nature, cannot 
have been favorably impressed by the 
meteoric career of a Nixon, who achieved 
within a few years what had taken 
Knowland decades to get, and then pro- 
ceeded to leave Knowland behind. Nor 
did Knowland apparently feel at any 
time that he needed the President's en- 
dorsement to maintain his hard-won po- 
sition in the G.O.P. Knowland supported 
McCarthy in his accusations against the 
State Dept. of alleged “laxity towards 
Communists” at a time when the Pres- 
ident felt compelled to defend Dulles on 
this score. He supported the Bricker 
Amendment which the White House con- 
sidered a serious curtailment of the Pres- 
ident’s treaty-making power. He has 
threatened that, if ever the United Na- 
tions should admit People’s China, he 
would resign and tour the country to 
build up public pressure to force the 
U.S. out of the UN. In recent months 
Knowland has become more and more 
the spokesman for the extreme right 
wing of the G.O.P., which demands a 
return to the traditional policies of Taft 
as the only way to a Republican victory 
in 1956, 

NEXT WEEK: 
fit in? 


Where does Knight 
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Smoke Signal 
Editor—Now that the Russians have 
interdicted smoking as qa form of psy- 
chopathology atavism it is the impla- 
cable duty of every loyal American to 
combat this nefarious propaganda 
by smoking twice, nay, thrice, as much. 
To paraphrase: “I regret that I 
have only one pair of lungs to give 
for my country.” D. J. TEPPER. 
—letter in San Francisco Chronicle 














STORY OF A FALLEN PIGEON 


Government drops 
Wright as witness 
in Pittsburgh cases 


SAAC ALEXANDER WRIGHT—leader 
of the Progressive Party in Western 
Pennsylvania from 1948 to 1954—turned 
up in December, 1955, as a government 
witness against the Cleveland Smith Act 
victims and admitted being an FBI plant 
in ‘the progressive movement since the 
early 1940’s. Last May he testified against 
United Electrical Worker officials in a 
proceeding before the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board seeking to list the 
union as “communist-infiltrated.” The 
Dept. of Justice at that time said it had 
paid him $27,856.25 as an undercover 
agent. The UE exposed Wright so thor- 
oughly as a liar that the hearing officer 
last month demanded an affidavit from 
the Justice Dept. that it would not use 
witnesses giving “contrived testimony.” 
The government moved to appeal this de- 
mand to the full SACB Board and the 
UE hearings were put off indefinitely. 
Nevertheless Brownell continued to use 
Wright as a witness in other proceedings 
and he was expected to be the main 
witness this fall in the re-trial of the 
Pittsburgh Smith Act defendants whose 
convictions were reversed by the Supreme 
Court last October when the government 
itself admitted the testimony of FBI wit- 
ness Joseph Mazzei to be tainted. 


JOINS THE FALLEN: Last week 75-year- 
old Alex Wright suddenly found himself 
the latest on the long list of discredited 
government witnesses. During late July 
Wright had been testifying in Pitts- 
burgh in an SACB proceeding to list the 
now-defunct Committee to End Sedition 
Laws as a subversive organization. ‘The 
Committee went out of business last year 
when the Supreme Court ruled all state 
sedition laws to have been superseded by 
the Smith Act.) Hyman Schlesinger, 
counsel for the Committee, caught Wright 
in several serious contradictions. Finally 
during cross-examination, Schlesinger 
asked Wright to identify a hand-written 
manuscript. Wright identified the hand- 
writing as his. The manuscript turned 
cut to be some 150 pages of an unpub- 
lished “autobiography” containing ma- 
terial which the hearing officer refused 
to admit into the record. ‘he hearing 
was abruptly suspended until Sept. 15. 
On July 31, Atty. Gen. Browncll filed 
a petition with the SACB in Washington 
asking that Wright’s testimony be strick- 
en from the record. Two days later, 
Brownell went himself one better and 
moved to terminate the entire proceeding. 


ASK DISMISSAL: Alex Wright's down- 
fall leaves Brownell with no known wit- 
nesses to offer in the government’s ap- 
parent determination to proceed with 
new trials for the Pittsburgh Smith Act 
defendants. Trial date has been set for 
Oct. 8 by Federal Judge Marsh. 
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A definition of ‘modern Republicanisi’ 


HONY LIBERALS in the Repubiican Party bear the distinguished moniker of 
“modern Republicans.” It’s like watching a bullet in full career turn into ice 


cream to watch the emergence of these “modern Republicans.” 


You're Knight or 


Nixon, and then all of a sudden you ain’t: you're a “modern Republican.” 

But hand it to Knowland. He knows the real nature of the GOP. And he’s get- 
ting the support of the real dirt in the grand old party. People here in the East Bay 
are receiving letters from Robert E. Wood, chairman, Sears Roebuck. calling their 
attention to the disclosures by the McClellan; Committee, to the “spontaneous mass 
uprising” against the President’s budget.... 

It’s plain enough that the real dirt in. the GOP is getting ready to put the real 
dirt in the White House, no more phony liberalism. A sure shot way to fail that test 
is to fall for either the real dirt or the phony liberalism in the knightnixonknowland 


War. 


—East Bay ‘Calif.) Labor Journal 
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Guatemala story 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Army in 1955 for “communist ideology” 
and fired from the Guatemalan TV net- 
work as a “suspicious person.” How he 
turned up in the President's Guard was 
unexplained. A communique said nine 
other Presidential guardsmen were un- 
der arrest for possible complicity in the 
assassination. 


THE MARTYR: Official mourning spread 
to Washington and New York where Car- 
dinal Spellman offered a high mass for 
Castillo. President Eisenhower sent his 
son Major John Eisenhower to represent 
him at the funeral in Guatemala. The 
Washington Post set a pious keynote for 
the nation’s editorials, calling Castillo a 
“martyr in the cause of freedom.” 


It didn’t look very much like freedom 
when Castillo was “elected’"’ President on 
Sept. 1, 1954. All opposition had been 
outlawed. The voters had to file by a line 
of soldiers at the polls and shout out 
either “Yes” or “No.” 


Wages began to drop almost at once 
from the $1 a day scale set in the admin- 
istration of Col. Jacobo Arbenz Guzman. 
In the worst days of the Ubico dictator- 
ship before the revolution of 1944, the 
average agricultural wage had been 15c 
a day. After three years of Castillo’s 
“freedom” a labor inspector reported 
that the man Castillo appointed head of 
the Cattle Bureau in the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture was paying his farm hands 12c 
a day. 


PURIFIED UNIONS: Protests repeatedly 
boiled up and Castillo regularly imposed 
a state of siege decrying new communist 
dangers. On May Day, 1956, Castillo tried 
for a show of popular support. He sub- 
sidized the annual labor parade with $6,- 
500, announcing it openly. Some 3,000 
unionists took his banners and paraded 
to the park in front of the Palace. But 
when Castillo’s labor lieutenants began 
their May Day addresses, the crowd 
booed and whistled them down. Men 
known to be unionists in the Arbenz days 
were put on the speakers’ stand and the 
crowd cheered their blasts at Castillo’s 
labor policy. 


All trade unions were broken up when 
Castillo came to power. They were al- 





Canard Enchaine, Paris 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 


lowed to reorganize only on proof of an- 
ti-communism. In 1952 there were 533 
trade unions. In 1956 there were only 44. 
No union could demand the rehiring of 
fired workers. Unions were banned out- 
right on all public works, including ev- 
erything from roads to schools. 


Farm-worker organizations were for- 
bidden except on plantations of more 
than 500 workers. After the May Day fi- 
asco of ’'56 Mario Mencos, head of one 
of the official labor federations, com- 
plained: “Employers have gone on a 
rampage of oppression, dismissals and 
violations of legal rights of workers... 
The persecution of peasants by farm 
owners in the countryside is alarming 
and based on the lack of defense and 
support by the authorities.” The govern- 
ment became anti-Indian in an Indian 
countryside. 


BED-MATE: Protests were answered 
with a warning that “the era of toler- 
ance” was over and a threat to use “vio- 
lence to defend our cause.” In June, 1956, 
the students took to the streets. Castillo’s 
machine guns opened up. Three students 
were killed and 18 wounded, including 
one girl. Another state of siege was 
clamped down. Editors went into exile; 
students and workers went to jail. Presi- 
dent Castillo was described as going to 
bed with his “Chabelita’—his “little Isa- 


bel’—his .45 caliber revolver. 


By the fall of ‘56 the labor courts, 
which in Arbenz’ days had given em- 
ployers a tough time, were a scandal. The 
Christian Science Monitor reported that 
in two years’ time the railway unions had 
brought 158 labor conflicts to the labor 
courts and had won only one. 


The labor courts were heavily staffed 
with Castillo’s friends. In many instances 
these turned out to be friends also of the 
most prominent employers. For example, 
after Jorge Arenales left his post as Cas- 
tillo’s Minister of Economics and Labor 
he became a well-paid consultant for the 
United Fruit Co., Grace Lines, Taca Air- 
ways. and a subsidiary of the American 
and Foreign Power Co. 


COSTS UP, WAGES DOWN: In Septem- 
ber, 1956, Andrew McLellan, the repre- 
sentative in Guatemala of ORIT, the 
Latin-American section of the militantly 
anti-communist Fedn. of Free Trade Un- 
ions, reported that in two years only six 
labor contracts had been signed, all with 
foreign companies, none with a Guate- 
malan employer. He blamed restrictive 
legislation and “unfavorable reactionary 
elements in the government and labor 
courts which appear to be biased in fa- 
vor of management.” 

Though millions of dollars continued 
to pour into the country and living costs 
rose steadily, wages, particularly on the 
farms, continued to drop. Minister of 
Labor Manuel Villacorta admitted that 
wages were falling in 75% of the nation’s 
farms. He said last February: “The cuts 
have spread all through the country 
as landowners hear that others are get- 
ting away with it.” 

In this year’s May Day statement the 
Trade Union Council said: ‘‘Conditions in 
the countryside, in industry and in com- 
merce are similar only to the anguished 
times of need we went through before 
our glorious revolution in October, 1944.” 
It was then that Ubico's dictatorship was 
overthrown and the way opened for the 
reform administrations of Arevalo and 
Arbenz. The Council refused to par- 
ticipate in this year’s government-con- 
trolled May Day celebration, a surprising 
rebellion from a movement which itself 
started as government-controlled. 


LUMBER, OIL AND EXILE: In other re- 
spects business looked better at the Pal- 
ace. In his three years of office Castillo 
had leased gigantic forest tracts to U.S. 
lumber companies, principally the Rob- 
inson Lumber Co. of New Orleans and 
the Fricker Mahogany Co. of Pensacola. 
Close to 5,000,000 acres had been granted 
to U.S. oil companies. In 1955 alone the 
United Fruit Co. made a profit of $1,- 
700,000, paying $500,000 to the Guate- 
malan national. treasury. 

Castillo had to exile some of his part- 
ners in the liberation like Col. Elfego 
Monzon who had bid for power shortly 
after victory. The President tangled with 
the Church, too, as it strove to recover 
some of the power and prestige it had 
lost long before Arevalo, when Church 
and State were separated. Archbishop 
Mariano Rossel y Arellano had warned: 
“You have not expelled the communists 
from Guatemala in order to dispute the 
rights of the workers, to deprive them 
of their natural rights in the land they 
cultivate or to strip them of their just 
social gains.” 


THE DABBLER: Last June another crisis 
was under way. The students were plan- 
ning to mark the anniversary of the '56 
demonstration in which three were killed, 
They were demanding the rights of an 
opposition party in Congressional elec- 
tions set for next November. Castillo an- 
swered with an announcement that new 
plots were being discovered and a state 
of siege was threatened. 

That state of siege was declared after 
his death. The Army took control. In the 
early morning hours of July 27 the of- 
ficers resisted the temptation to create 
a junta and swore in the next-in-line to 
the Presidency, vice-president of the Con- 
gress Luis Arturo Gonzales Lopez. He 
will serve as provisional president until 
elections in December. He is a former 
lawyer and judge and long-time friend 
of Castillo. The N. Y. Times profiled him: 

“One of the new President’s favorite 
and most profitable pastimes is dabbling 
in real estat 





“IT IS THE CAUSE, AND NOT THE DEATH, THAT MAKES THE MARTYR.” 


—NAPOLEON I 


Guatemala’s assassinated President Castillo Armas (r.) will not be mourned for 

long by the farm workers whose wages dropped from $1 a day to 12c during his 

three-year administration. With him are his wife and successor Vice President 
Luis Arturo Gonzales Lopez at a recent state function. 





Dixiecrats on top 


(Continued from Page 1) 

committee to iron out the differences. 

No one was predicting last week what 
the House would do, although civil rights 
leaders in that chamber had warned 
throughout the four-week Senate debate 
that the changes made in the upper 
house would not be acceptable to them. 
Many felt that the House and Senate 
differences are irreconcilable and that 
no civil rights legislation will be adopted 
this year or next. Some believed that 
President Eisenhower would veto if the 
Senate version of the bill were adopted. 
Others thought that some compromise 
might be worked out. 


THE LAST WORD: Many were convinced 
that no bill at all would be better than 
the Senate’s; the Southern Conference 
Educational Fund in an ad in the Wash- 
ington Post declared that “it would be 
better not to pass any civil rights legis- 
lation at all than to pass a bill which 
limits the power of courts to enforce 
their orders.” The ad was signed by 82 
prominent Southerners. 

President Eisenhower at his press con- 
ference the day before the crucial Sen- 
ate vote opposed the jury trial amend- 
ment and said: “I support the bill as it 
now stands, earnestly, and I hope that it 
will be passed soon.” He added: “That is 
my last word on civil rights.” Sen, Pat 
McNamara (D-Mich.) commented that 
the President has ‘‘done civil rights vast- 
ly more harm than good with his incom- 
prehensible vacillation and equivocation, 
I, personally, would much rather have 
him spend all his time on the golf course 
and forget civil rights entirely than con- 
tinue his on-again, off-again attitude in 
regard to this bill. We were informed by 
his press conference yesterday that he 
has said his ‘last word’ on civil rights. At 
this stage of the game, I can only say: 
Thank God for that.” 


NAACP DISTURBED: After the vote the 
President had more words on civil rights 
and called the Senate action “bitterly 
disappointing.” He was reported to be 
angrier than at any other time during 
his Administration, but Sen. Knowland 
(R-Calif.), who had breakfast with him 
the morning of the vote, said he saw no 
veto threat in the President's statement. 

Knowland, himself, saw the bill as 
“better than nothing at all.” Sen. Paul 
Douglas (D-Ill.) also thought “there are 
still useful features in the bill. It is bet- 
ter than nothing.” Sen. Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey (D-Minn.) said the bill “does rep- 
resent a significant step forward, and, 
properly administered, can serve usefully 
to protect civil rights.” 

But Roy Wilkins, exec. secy. of the 
Natl. Assn. for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, was less hopeful: “We are 
disturbed about the role of these North- 
ern and Western Senators who voted to 
refuse meaningful Federal aid to South- 
ern Negro citizens whe have been strug- 


gling for 75 years to enjoy the right to 
vote freely.” 


THE VOICE OF LABOR: John L. Lewis, 
head of the independent United Mine 
Workers, and the heads of 12 railroad 
brotherhoods, ten of them affiliated with 
the AFL-CIO, were credited with a last- 
minute switch in some Senate votes to 
endorse the jury trial amendment. The 
AFL-CIO took a less-than-staunch stand, 
It repeated an earlier declaration against 
“crippling trial-by-jury amendments” but 
on the specific amendment adopted it 
had this to say: 


“The AFL-CIO cannot and will not 
permit itself to judge the appropriateness 
of this proposed change ... because of 
any possible advantages to organized la- 
bor. We believe the Congress would be 
better advised to handle separately and 
thoroughly the whole question of con- 
tempt proceedings and make whatever 
changes in the law which thorough study 
dictate.” 


CPPOSE RETAIL PRICE INCREASE 


N.Y. milk farmers 
to strike against 
wealthy middlemen 


HE FARMERS UNION of the New 

York Milk Shed has announced a 
milk strike to begin Wed., Aug. 14. The 
farmers seek a more equitable share of 
the spread between the 7 cents a quart 
paid to farmers and the 27 cents or more 
charged the consumer. A poll conducted 
by the Union among its own membership 
and a cross section of New York's 44,500 
milk producers indicated 90% in favor 
of strike action. 





The farmers have been stung into ac- 
tion by a new application of the federal 
milk regulation order which will penalize 
far upstate producers, and by profit fig- 
ures just published showing National 
Dairy Products with a record profit high 
after taxes for the first six months of 1957, 
of $22,400,000 as against $21,100,000 for 
the same period in 1956; and Bordens at 
$11,400,000 as against $10,700,000 for the 
same period in 1956, 


OPPOSE RISE TO CONSUMER: As a 
long range objective the Farmers Union 
seeks $7 a hundredweight for milk as 
compared with $3.72 received for June, 
Practically, since a milk strike can sel- 
dom last more than a week or ten days 
because of farm costs, the farmers will 
settle for whatever improvement they can 
win in that time. 


The Union opposes price increases to 
the consumer as a means of paying more 
to the farmer but milk dealers through- 
out the state have already begun raising 
the price of milk as much as 5 cents 
a quart 
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Labor Fact Book 13 out 


T TWO-YEAR intervals since 1931 the Labor-Research Assn. has 

been bringing out its Labor Fact Books. These are condensed 
reference volumes aimed at supplementing almanacs and similar 
source books with information of special interest to labor and pro- 
gressives. In Labor Fact Book 13,* for the first time since 1947, a 
special section is devoted to the Negro people. Economic trends, 
farmers, labor and civil liberties are also given chapters, with a con- 
cluding summary entitled “Political Action.” Times have changed in 
26 years and some of the more significant changes are honestly re- 
flected in this last chapter. In a sub-section on “Socialist Minority 
Parties,” their activities in the years 1955 and 1956 are adequately 
summarized in just two and one-half small pages. A good index makes 
this handy compiletion easy to use.—R. J. 


*LABOR FACT BOOK 13 prepared by Labor Research Assn. In- 
ternational Publishers, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
160 pp. Popular edition $2., trade edition $2.50. 





CALENDAR 





Los Angeles 





THE PROGRESSIVE BOOKSHOP an- 
neounces 3 most timely lectures by VIC- 
TOR PERLO. Mon., Aug. 19, 8 p.m., “The 
Empire of High Finance.”’ Wed., Aug. 21, 
8 p.m., “‘Bankers & Bombers in Calif.” 
Fri. Aug. 23, 8 p.m., ‘‘Wall Street, Wash- 
ington & War.’’ Questions and discus- 
sion. Embassy Auditorium, South Hall, 
9th & Grand. Admission 50 cents. 


ATTEND EMERGENCY MEETING, Fri- 
day, Aug. 16, Channing Hall, Unitarian 
Church, 2936 West 8 St. Support right 
of political asylum in Mexico for five 
Spanish sailors. Hear A. L. WIRIN and 
others give complete and factual presen- 
tation of the case to date. Auspices 
American Civil Liberties Union Defense 
Council 





VICTOR PERLO 
THE EMPIRE OF HIGH FINANCE" 
Sunday, Aug. 18th, 1:00 P.M. 
50c Donation 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
2936 W. 8th Street 





Minneapolis 


“WHAT'S BEHIND THE NEW KREM- 
LIN SHAKE-UP?" Speaker: V. R. DUN- 
NE. Sat., Aug. 17, 8:30 P.M., 322 Hen- 
nepin Ave., Mpls. Ausp: Twin Cities 
Branch, Socialist Workers Party. 






New York 
MAINSTREAM STARLIGHT FORUM 
8:30 P.M 
SUNDAY, AUGUST 11 
DR. ALPHAEUS HUNTON speaks on his 

new book 
“DECISION IN AFRICA” 
Con \ i $1 25 
Refreshments 
59 West 71 Street Penthouse 10-A 


YOUNG SOCIALIST FORUM continues 
its 6-week discussion series, WORLD IN 
CRISIS. The group is composed of young 
people who represent different socialist 
views on the questions facing the world 
today. Tuesdays, 8:15 P.M., Adelphi Hall, 
74 5th Av. inr. 14 St.) 

AUG. 13—“ALGERIA: A STRUGGLE FOR 
INDEPENDENCE” by Renee Stone, 
American Youth for Socialism 

AUG. 26 — “THE CHINESE REVOLU- 
TION” by Jim Lamb, American Youth 
for Socialism. 
















San Francisco 


WATCHES AND CLOCKS REPAIRED 















Highly recommended. Half of proceeds 
for Guardian. Pick up and delivery in 
San Fra sco and East Bay Area. Dave 
Hipolito, Richmond, BE 2147 

Resorts 
WHITE MOUNTAINS Swimming, hik- 
ing, fishir country dance mountain 
touring Good food modern 
« ne r e rates Pollen 
free. Ideal r chi on. ATTRACTIVE 
SEASONAL RATES. For details write: 
¢ 1 ; ; 


Mrs. rimm Box 35, Wentworth, 
N.H. Tel. Rockwell 4-2544 «(N.H 


HNITLBERG FARM, Kerhonkson, N.Y. via 


Thruway. For a real vacation—spring or 
sumer, Nature at its be Food & ae- 
commodations hoicerct. People~ 

St cur € t for your 
budget. §& yun yx for chil- 
dre: Tel . son 8008 W 





SPRING MT. HOUSE, Jeffersonville, N.Y. 
Beautiful surrour s on farm. Animals, 
Ideal for m Private lake, swim- 

ing sports, TV. Adults $37, children 
$19 up. Schwartz—Phone Jeffersonville 
N.Y.C. OL 5-6971, 














IN CHICAGO 
Insurance — Every Kind 


professional service 
plus personal interest 


LEON KATZEN 


330 S. Wells St. Chicago 





Harrison %7-5496 








BRIEHL’S, Walkill, Ulster County, N.Y. 
85 miles from New York City. Moun- 
tain background. Homelike atmosphere. 
Private lake. Free boating. Swimming. 
Social Hall. Indoor, outdoor games. 
Wholesome food. $40 per week. Weekends 
$6.50 per day. Folder. Phone: Wallkill 3- 
2214. 





RESERVE NOW: Camp Lafond of French 
Canada is now open. Directed by 
Eve & Dan Daniels. INTER-RACIAL. 
RATES: FIRST WEEK $40, SECOND 
WEEK $35. Write: Camp Lafond, L’An- 
nonciation, Co. Labelle, Quebec (Can- 
ada). 





WEST COAST VACATION SCHOOL 
& CAMP 
(only 30 miles from Los Angeles) 
August 31 through September 8 
FUN AND FROLIC - DELICIOUS FOOD 
At Low Rates 
Educational Program Speakers Include: 
JAMES P. CANNON, National Chairman, 
Socialist Workers Party; HOLLAND 
ROBERTS, Past Director, California 
Labor School; JOSEPH HANSEN, Editor, 
Int. Socialist Review and others, 
For reservations write: 
WEST COAST VACATION SCHOOL 
& CAMP 
1702 E. 4th St., Los Angeles 33, Calif. 
or Phone: AN 9-4953 or NO 3-0387 








Summer Rentals 





BUNGALOWS ‘Season, Month or Week) 
& MODERN APARTMENTS—Low Rental. 
Swimming, Tennis, Recreation Hall, Fire- 
place, Records — all on premises. THE 
CRANES. Kerhonkson, N. Y. — Phone: 
Kerhonkson 2149 or N.¥.C. PL 17-3170. 





MEYER’S FARM—Pleasant friendly col- 
ony, has one vacancy. 3-room modern 
bungalow. Screened porch, Casino, swim- 
ming. Off Taconic Parkway. Left turn 
D 18—Pumpkin Lane, Clinton Corners, 
N.Y. Phone: Clinton Corners 7369. 





Books and Publications 


BOOKFAIR’'S BOOK OF THE WEEK: 
Clarence Dsrrow, “The Story of My 
Life.” 465 pp., paperbound, $1.45. Just 
reprinted. Add 15 cents for shipping. 
BOOKFAIR, 113 W. 49 St., N.Y. 19. 





THE RIPSAW rips past the censors. 
It’s really different. 
Sampte copy 10 cents. 
THE RIPSAW, Pf. 0. BOX 3002, STA. B 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 





“CHINA RECONSTRUCTS” 
An insight into China’s development. 
Articles on social, economic, cultural 
fields. Colored pictures, supplements, 
etc. A set of Chinese postage stamps 
for new subscribers in August. 12 copies 
per year. $2.50. 

“CHINA IN TRANSITION’’—$2.50 
400 page, bound book on Modern 
Chinese History. 

A. BINGHAM, Book Agnecy 
4137 Parker St., Vancouver, B.C. Canada. 





“THE ACHIEVEMENT OF 
PERSONALITY” 
by Rev. Reginald Howard Bass 
50 cents postpaid 
One editor says, “The beginning and 
end of everything.” (The method of in- 
tegrating personality.) 
“THE ZENITH OF PERSONALITY” 
(Five liberal sermons) 
“Your thoughts about the so-called res- 
urrection are completely satisfying,’’ by 
the same writer. 
25 cents postpaid. 
“THE UNKNOWN MINISTER,” by the 
same writer. The autobiography of a 
free spirit in an orthodox setting. One 
reader says, “The humor is out of this 
world.” One dollar postpaid. 
All three books for One dollar and fifty 
cents if ordered together. Money back 
if dissatisfied REGINALD JIOWARD 
BASS, 685 Sterling Place, Bklyn 16, N.Y. 
NEW YORK 





NOTE NEW ADDRESS! 
Jefferson Bookshop 


is now located at 
100 E. 16 St. GR 3-1782 





a 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
& SONS TRUCKING CORP. 


MOVING ® STORAGE 
EFFICIENT © RELIABLE 


{3 E. 7th St. GR 7-2457 


near 8rd Av. 








THE FRIGHTENED GIANT 
A new book by Cedric Belfrage Pub- 
lished by Secker & Warburg, London; 
jacket design by Vicky. 236 pp. $3.95. 
SPECIAL TO GUARDIAN READERS 
$2.95 ppd. Order from Guardian Buying 
Service, 197 E. 4 St., New York 9, N.Y. 











NEW YORK 


ro) 





GENERAL 
THEATRE STARTING small, from no- 
thing, needs actors, dancers, singers. 
No pay. No fee. Groundbreaking scripts. 
Bklyn Heights. Write Box F, National 


Guardian, 197 East 4 Street, New York 
®, H.. ¥. 








MERCHANDISE 


CLEARANCE SALE on 1957 TV FLOOR 
MODELS. Choose from RCA, Zenith, 
Admiral, Philco, etc. At low down 
prices. STANDAR} BRAND DIST., 143 
4th Av. GR 3-7819. One hour free park- 
ing. 








GET MOST FOR THE LEAST 
Antique & diamond jewelry, silverware 
—modern and antique. Repairing and 
remodeling. 

Clara and Irving Gavurin 
22 W. 48 St. (Rm. 1103) CO 5-1881 





GUITARS 


Custom crafted, Classical, 
Nylon stringed instruments. 
REASONABLE PRICES - CALL TA %-6753 


RESORTS 





PLAN YOUR SUMMER NOW! 


Why clean, shop, cook and wash in a rented bungalow? 
You can have a COMFLETE VACATION for the same cost! 


CAMP LAKELAND 


65 miles from N.Y., on beautiful Sylvan Lake 
TOPS IN FOOD AND PROGRAM. Sports and comfort. Featur- 
ing supervised day camp. Two excellent chefs. New Mgt. 
ENTERTAINMENT. Ray and Mark Dashinger Orchestra and 
a Broadway actor from the cast of “Kiss Me Kate.” 


For info. call AL 5-6283, or write 1 Union Square W., N.Y.C. 3. 











Ellenville, 


Lo dg e New York 


Music & Charm 
they say we 
have BOTH! 


Clay tennis courts, entertainment, 
folk, square & social dancing. Paint- 
ing, arts & crafts. Golf & all sports. 
2 hours from N.Y. (Thruway). 


DE 2-4578 Ellenville 502 








LOS ANGELES 





SERVICES 


YOUR OLD FUR COAT will look like 
new when you remodel it at: 

MAX KUPERMAN 

315 Seventh Ave. — OR 5-7773 

You will also get a good buy in NEW 
FUR GARMENTS whether mink or per- 
sian, or any other furs. Come in and 
convince yourself. 

FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Personal and business. Fire, health, ac- 
cident, theft, etc. insurance placed. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lex Av., NY. 17 MU 3-2837 


GENERAL AND LIFE INSURANCE 
Personal and Business 
Planned to meet YOUR needs 
JACK R. BRODSKY 
799 Broadway, N.Y.C. 3 (11 St.) GR 5-3826 














WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS 
Sales—New and rebuilt machines 
SERVICE FOR ALL TYPES 
Brooklyn GE 4-4228 





NORMA CATERERS—Now booking Fall 
and Winter functons—homes, temples, 
offices. Service and special orders any- 
where in the Metropolitan area, HU 
7-1561. 





MARCEL PAINTERS 
Private homes apartments, business 
premises. Reasonable. Anywhere in five 
boros. For estimates phone: Nunez, GR 
7-7880. 





SOFA REWEBBED. Relined, Springs Re- 

tied in your home. Reasonable. Furniture 

Repaired, Remodeled. Custom Slip-cov- 

ered. Reupholstered. Foam Rubber Cush- 

foning. Call mornings 9-1. HY 8-7887, 
Fraternal Attention. 





TIRED OF MAPLE? 
We make it mahogany. Refinishing, re- 
pairing and polishing furniture in your 
home. Estimates free Phone: IN 9-6827. 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 

Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 or MO 6-8630 
on any moving problem, 





BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
3786, Station wagon, vans-pickup service 
anytime, any place—Insured. Estimates 
given.—Economical—PSC 859. 





JIM’S EXPRESS 
Young vet. Move inexpensively. $3.50- 
$4.50 hour per man or flat rate. New 
station wagon. 24-hour service. Phone; 
SU 717-7378. 





MONTY’S LIGHT MOVING 
NEW STATION WAGON 
Twenty-four hour service 

Reasonable rates 
For information cal] MO 3-9275. 





DEAN LIGHT & HEAVY MOVING 
Station wagon & regular moving van 
SPECIAL DELIVERY SERVICE 
24 hours a day. 

PHONE: GLENMORE 2-2244 





BILL'S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees - Itemized Bills 
Prompt - Reliable - Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 


EMPLOYMENT WANTED 


BOOKKEEPER—F. C. man; experience 
in payroll; mature, responsible; salary 
open. Write Box J, National Guardian 
197 East 4 Street, New York 9, N.Y. 


CHICAGOANS", 
FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 
LOU BLUMBERG 
HArrison 7-5496 


INSURANCE FOR HOME OR BUSI- 
NESS. - LIFE-AUTO-FIRE-HEALTH 


830 8. WELLS STREET 

















INSURANCE BY 


THE BOROUGHS 


and Associates 


Rube & 
Madeleine 
BOROUGH 


@ 


Julius & 
Florence \ 


KOGAN 


5921 W. Olympic Blvd., L.A. 36 
WeEbster 8-9111 


Wingdale 
on-the 
Lake 





For 
Fun, Frolic & Fine Food 
Featuring: 
Dancing nightly to Tom MacIntosh’s 


Wingdale Quintet. Special Fri. Band 
Concert, ‘‘Music of Duke Ellington.” 


Sat. Night Entertainment 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 
BROADWAY 


featuring AVON LONG, LAVERNE 
HUTCHINSON & others (from orig- 
inal casts of “Carmen Jones” and 
“Porgy & Bess.’’) 

Sports, Arts & Crafts, Painting, 
Folk Dancing & other features. 


LOW RATES 
2 days $15; 1 day, $9 
(Weekly rates $42 up) 
42 cabins and rooms with 
shower, toilet and basin. 
Day camp. Nite patrol. 
Teenage Program 
Wingdale On-the-Lake 


507 5th Av. YU 6-6810 
or call Wingdale 3561, 3571 








ALEXANDER'S 
SHOE | stavice 
SHOES FOR LESS 


3881 S. Western Los Angeles 
AX 2-9725 








PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 

Rapid Service - -Eyeglasses 

Repairs - Oculists’ Prescriptions 
Carefully Fitted 


WM, L. GOLTZ 
6132 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles WEbster 5-1107 



















HOMELINE FURNITURE 
& APPLIANCE CO. 


All leading brands of 
Furniture, TV & Appliances 
Best Quality Lowes! Prices 
1959 Brooklyn Ave. AN 2-8134 
Open evenings except Tuesday. 


LLQLQLQLK AO NAA VA NANA NAAN AN OO” 





PRINTING @ LITHOGRAPHY 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


jIM BURFORD 


FOR AN ESTIMATE 


CALL DU 5-7500 
2612 W. 8th St. Los Angeles 57 





FOR YOUR VACATION 
IT’S 


Cooperative, interracial 


Camp Midvale 


Wanaque, N.J. Terhune 5-2160 


Famous million gallon swimming 
pool e Full day camp pro- 
Qram under experienced super- 
vision e@ All outdoor sports e 
Arts & Crafts @ Entertainment e 
Dancing @ Wholesome, delicious 
meals. 


Only $35-$39 a week 


(no tipping, no extras, no service 
charge) 


Children $24-$26 


(includes day camp) 











ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTIiCcCian 


610 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Suite 405 Vandike 3530 


QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—1 hr., Pershing Sq. Gar. 


34th Year 
Use 
Thruway 
Exit No. 18 
ACCORD 1, N.Y. 

“An intimate resort with 
Big Hotel facilities” 
New Pool. Tennis. Cocktail Hour. 
Arts & Crafts. Folk & Square Danc- 


ing. Cha Cha, Mambo instruction. 
Golf nearby. 


Complete Day camp; Children's Wad- 
ing Pool. Infant facilities, nite patrol. 
Teenage Program. 


Adults $40 up 


Reserve Now for Labor Day 


Phone: Kerhonkson 8316 














CHILDREN’S CAMP 





Swimming - Wate 


Arts & Crafts - Dramatics. 


CAMP KINDERLAND 
Algonquin 5-6283 





REGISTRATION STILL OPEN AT 


CAMP KINDERLAND 


On Beautiful Sylvan Lake 


For a healthful, happy vacation for boys and girls (6 to 1642) 
We offer an appreciation of Jewish culture and traditions. 
LAST FOUR WEEKS: JULY 29-AUG, 26 
Camp-wide Olympics, Carnivals, Festivals, Trips, Outings. 


Sports - Athletics - Cookouts - Sleepouts - Campcraft 
Work projects - ‘imps and outings - Singing - Dancing (folk, modern, social). 


(Teenage Work Camp — 15'/2-16'2 years old) 
Bkilled Staff. Doctor & Nurses on premises, Well Balanced diet. 
Large roomyny bunks, 


1 Union Square West 
New York, 3, N.Y. 
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“The Weavers’ are out of the grass roots of America. I 
salute them for their great work in authentic renditions of bal- Retractable 
lads, folk songs, ditties, nice antiques of words and melody, Ballpoint 
When I hear America singing, the Weavers are there.” Pp 
CARL SANDBURG PENS 
A 12” LP (33 1/3 rpm) VANGUARD ALBUM OF 
Pete Seeger 
Lee Hays 
Ronnie Gilbert \ 
Fred Hellerman { [ ia [ | / iL 
*\ *\ i) ' s\ 
Recorded at their Christmas, 1955, Carnegie Hall concert | IK\ | {3 
TWENTY SONGS ae | 
Darling Corey Sholom Chavarim | 
Kisses Sweeter Than Wine Lonesome Traveller 
Pay Me Money Down I Know Where I'm Going 
Greensleeves _ Woody's Rag & 900 Miles 
Rock Island Line Sixteen Tons 
Around the World (Flop-eared Follow The Drinking Gourd 
Mule; Bright Shines the Moon; When the Saints Go Marching In i 
Artza Aleinu; Hey li-lee hey I've Got a Home in That Rock ‘ 
li-lee lo) r . Hush Little Baby j 
Wimoweh Go Where I Send Thee | 
Venga Jaleo Goodnight Irene 
Suliram 
The album sells for $4.98 at most stores; some discount 
houses sell it for less but add postage and handling charges on 
mail orders. Because we would like every Guardian family to 
have a copy, our price is 
e6 q = 
eveDeoe oD and we pay postage and handling costs 
HI-Fl CLASSICAL ALBUMS 
- 
by monitor 
12” Long Play. Regularly $4.98 M2002, RICHTER PLAYS BACH; . 
GBS PRICE: $3.95 ppd. KOGAN PLAYS PROKO- We don’t say that these pens 
Please order by number FIEFF are better than any other. But 


we claim that they are as good 














Sviatosiav Richter, mucn acclaimed Sor- 
M2003. OISTRAKH PLAYS FROM let lave Beek 8 Clavier Concerto as the pens that sell for $1.69 
n or an eoni ogan, 
Ato Z of the Queen Elizabeth ouuxpaiities in each. 
he iz i Oistrakh plays Brussels in 195 lays Prokofieff’s Violin 
a ae ses - aia Sunciets is : ene wee They are handsome, slim, stur- 
successful American and European tour. dy ballpoint pens with retract- 
BP seieetions: 32) 6 M510. prcaiag ded NIGHT feat- able points. They take any stand- 
uring d ill, 
M2001. IVAN SKOBTSOV SINGS Liane sings in German accom ied ——— 
RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS Son ane” Saee e Sold only in sets of four, A set 
An incredibly wonderful basso of the songs on Ibum jacket. j : includes pens with black, blue, 
old Russian school, Skobtsov sings 9 i , 
favorite folk songs including “Volga M2004, RICHTER PLAYS RACH- i pe gg bodies. All have 
meeenee MANINOFF and SAINT- Pe 


SAENS 





M301. SONCS & DANCES OF 
THE UKRAINE 


ded with 


plays the n Rachmani- 
t Piano C and the exot 


, : Saens 5th Piano Concerto (‘The % “ Ss a & 
ss 0 Egyptian”). y 
Sof Egyptia VPRVE Deve 


al 10” Long Play. Regularly $3.95. 





























ee GBS PRICE: $2.95 ppd. 
M801, PETER AND THE WOLF TAKE 
M2005. GREAT SOVIET ARTISTS narrated in SPANISH by 
PLAY BACH, MOZART CARLOS MONTALBAN 
and BEETHOVEN Avail ble for the first time a Spani h | 
version of the Prokofieff classic narrated 
vid and Igor Oistrakn and Yampolsky by a well known actor. Orchestra con- 
the Bach Sonata for Two V 1s ducted by Rozhdestvensky. Equally ap- War lan 
a Piano. David Oistrakh and Yampol- pealing for adults and children. Can 






he Mozart Sonata in B flat. be used in classrooms where Spanish is 
am and Rostropovich play the taught. Complete Spanish and English 
n Trio No. 9 in E flat texts provided. 


Soterernrensnneeeeceeerenerememeneemeny, | WETAITNINS 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St.. New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item Amount 






(and be sure to tell your friends) 


VITAMIN-MINERAL 
FORMULA 


For general use 
Nationally advertised brand: $5.25 
Guardian Price: 


100 capsules, $2.75 ppd. 


THERAPEUTIC FORMULA 


For run down G& convalescents 





Nationally advertised brand: §9.45 
Guardian price: 


100 capsules, $3.95 ppd. 
aa 


GERIATRIC FORMULA 
For 35 yr. olds and up 


(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 
TOTAL 








No COD's. Full paynent must accompany each order. Please make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 
MPPTRETOLYILERET TERT PELL iret rere ere eee 


Nationally advertised brand: $7.11 
Guardian Price: 


100 capsules, $3.73 ppd. 


® Address WEeTY Tre eT iitrr ee Tre eT rer ro rrr re 


| Serre eT err eery Tr, ree ae | ae TAUB s oc ccecece 
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SPECTATOR.4° ‘ 
Painless childbirth 


PARIS 

HE YOUNG WOMAN in the Delivery Room, waiting to give birth 

to her child, smiled at the nurse. “Would you mind shifting my 

legs into a different position? I am getting a little uncomfortable 
His WON: «<< 


Her voice came lightly and easily. Her smile was not forced, her 
face was not distorted. A small wrinkle—sign of strain—was being 
gently smoothed away by: the nurse each time it appeared on her 
forehead 


“That’s much better—thanks very much,” said Jacqueline. 
Then, interrupting herself: “I must breathe again... .” she broke 
into a spell of hasty short-paced breathing. “Like a little dog,” the 
doctor had told her during her instruction course, and he had made 
her practice at home before a lighted candle which she had to make 
flicker without putting it out. 


Breathing was part of the lesson Jacqueline had learned to 
help her bring her child into the world without pain. 


The sequence is not utopia. It is what goes on in hundreds of 
maternity clinics all over France every day. It is called “Childbirth 
Without Pain,” and it is the kind of miracle that makes every one 
associated with it very proud—the kind 
of miracle that counts neither on the 
supernatural nor on the subconscious. 
It is the result of another step forward 
in man's knowledge. Its tools are reason, 
learning, and the conscious efforts of 
intelligence and willpower. Its rewards: 
A new dignity to woman, no longer vic- 
tim but master of her body: a new free- 
dom for her—freedom from pain, free- 
dom from the fear of pain. 


T ALL STARTED IN RUSSIA half a 
century ago with Pavlov’'s new theory 
on conditioned reflexes. Pavlov’s work 
opened a new approach to the study of 
pain, its exploration, its analysis. It 
was soon found that, linked closely to 
conditioned reflexes, pain in certain 
cases can be made to be felt where there 
is no pain; that in others, it can be shut 
out where it actually exists. 














Reynolds New Londor 
“The stalk brought you, 
my dear.” 


After the first world war. a group of 
Soviet gynecologists, among them Niko- 
lajevy and Velvoski, collaborators and 
followers of Pavlov, tried to apply the new knowledge about 
pain to their particular field. They found that pain could be 
eliminated in about 90% of all cases of normal childbirth. But 
it was not until 1950 that painless childbirth became a clinical 
reality. In general practice in the Soviet Union since that time, 
the new method was brought back from Moscow by a Paris 
gynecologist some five years ago. From its first French center, the 
clinic of the Paris Metalworkers Union, it has spread across the 
country. Increasing numbers of doctors, nurses and midwives are 
being trained in the new technique. But its success is not up to the 
medical staff alone. It calls for the intelligent, confident participa- 
tion of the pregnant woman. 


AINLESS CHILDBIRTH sends the prospective mother back to 

school for a full-scale psychological and physiological course. 
A series of classes she attends toward the end of her pregnancy helps 
her first of all to get rid of the age-old superstition, handed down 
by generations of women, confirmed by the Scriptures, that child- 
birth and pain are eternally linked by God, Nature and Fate 


She learns all about her own body during pregnancy and child- 
birth, for ignorance is one of the worst fear breeders. She learns 
also a new breathing technique and a new muscular conirol that 
will help her act and react correctly during each phase of her 
delivery, and cance] out pain. She learns that painless childbirth 
will be her job and her achievement, controlled and directed by 
her. Giving birth will no longer be an ordeal she must passively 
submit to: it is by her own will and force and effort that she will 
bring her child into the world. 

T IS TIME FOR JACQUELINE to show she has learned her 

lesson. The doctor has come in. Jacqueline has begun to breathe 

rapidly again. All her intelligence, all her strength are concentrated 
on what is happening in and around her. 

“You are approaching the final phase.” explains the doctor. 
“Now do what I tell you to.” 


“I am listening,” says Jacqueline. 

“Turn your head a little to the right,” directs the doctor. 
“Now... try to push... push ...and keep breathing ... go on 
oss CIRCE TERE... TOW 2s «6 BOON cc s BO Os cs BOs os BO... BO” 


The doctor’s voice beats a strong, compelling, ever faster rhythm. 
There is dramatic intensity in the seconds that follow. Only the 
doctor’s commands are heard now, and Jacqueline breathing in an 
extreme effort. Then a moment’s silence. And then Jacqueline’s 
voice, new, light and slightly incredulous: “But ...I feel nothing 
no pain at all. This is marvellous . .. marvellous. .. .” 


“It’s a girl,” the doctor announces, and we have come the full 
circle to conventional language again. 
—ANNE BAUER 


